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INTRODUCTION 



In April 1987, when I was in Betley to be with Jaap-and Miggy- 

for Jaap's last weeks, he gave me a bundle of papers in which 

he had started to write his autobiography. He asked me to finish 

it for him 'afterwards! 

Together with Annelies, who came over for a few days, the three 

of us went through what he had written. 

There were several things incorrect or incomplete, especially 

where he wrote about the periods before his time. 

I left Jaap's text completely in tact, and added corrections 

and additions as footnotes. 

The last chapter is completely written by me. 

In the appendix the reader will find a draft for the article 
for the Rotarian Magazine, which eventually became Chapter One. 
I put it in because it gives a lot of different information. 
Also I added to the Appendix a copy of the letter of Charles 
Boissevain, because it sheds a bit of light on Jaap's early 
friendships. 

I feel greatly honoured that Jaap asked me to do this, and 
I do hope I have done him proud. 

I would like to dedicate my part of this manuscript to Miggy, 
without whom Jaap would not have been able mentally to get 
through the ordeal of his last year. 



summer 1987 

Boulder, Colorado, U.S.A. 



Dieuwke de Haas Joustra 



CHAPTER I 



In 1934, the year I was born, ZANDVOORT was a cosy little sea- 
side resort, at least during the wintermonths. Hibernation 
started usually on October 1st after the departure of the last 
of the summervisitors and the village would not wake up again 
until the following Easter. In those months the population 
would amount to no more than 7000. Along the seafront were 
a number of hotels, most of them with foreign names, in French, 
like "Beau Regard" or in German or English. Perhaps that soun- 
ded better than Dutch. In the summermonths , visitors would 
come from Holland, Germany, Austria or Switzerland. Most of 
them travelled by train. During the weekends, their number 
would be swelled considerably by thousands of daytrippers from 
Amsterdam and Haarlem. They too came by train or electric tram. 
I cannot recall that there was ever a problem over carparking 
in those days. 

I was born in a hotel. Several years earlier my parents had 
taken on the management of two mediumsized hotels on behalf 
of my father's family. They stood half a mile apart on the 
seafront. Those early years had been very difficult. Because 
of the depression not many people had money to spend on holi- 
days on hotels. However, from 1934 onwards it became slowly 
a bit better. 

Those early years in my life were obviously somewhat odd. In 
the summermonths or the 'Season 'as it was called, my parents, 
my 2 elder sisters, our nanny and I lived in a few small rooms 
in the basement of Hotel Noordzee, which, during the day, was 
managed by my mother. My father cycled every morning to Hotel 
Seinpost which was much bigger and which was in his hands. 

Being the only son of the Patron and anyway thought to be 
adorable I was spoiled rotten by the staff. All the hassle 
and moidering from my sisters was in vain. Like the guests, 
the staff too were quite international. The cooks tended to be 
Dutch but chambermaids and waitresses were either Swiss, Aus- 
trian, German or even as far away as Latvia.* Most of them 
came back year after year and became friends of the family. 
Even now, 50 years on, one of my sisters keeps in close touch 
with one of our waitresses from Switzerland.** 

* The Latvian Young woman, called Zenta, came just before the 
war; she was a refugee, and she actually was a ballerina, which 
we found very interesting, of course. 

**Both of us still do. This Swiss lady, Kathy Waltert, married a 
baker in Chur (East-Switzerland), and after the war she wrote a 
letter to our parents, asking if and how we had survived, and 
inviting Annelies and me for a 6-week stay with them. The two of 
us went in the summer of 1946, and it was a marvelous experience. 
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The kitchens were fascinating. All the cooking was done on 
enormous coalfired ranges which also provided hot water for the 
hotel. The heat in the kitchen on warm summerdays was terrible. 
Yet, we had no fridges let alone a freezer. There were several 
walk-in larders which were kept cool with ice. Every morning 
at 10 the iceman called in his small white truck to deliver 
half a dozen ingots of ice. Each ingot was about 5 ft long and 
8 x 8" thick. They were chopped in smaller bits and stored in 
bins in the larders together with the white wine and all the 
foodstuffs which had to be kept cool. 

We made our own icecream on the premises, something which I 
remember well because I was allowed to help by turning the 
handle of the icemaker. Even now I am still uncertain as to 
why this simple system worked. First you put an iceingot in a 
jute bag which you would then beat with a large wooden mallet 
until it was all in small bits. The machine itself consisted 
of a metal cylinder in which you poured the ingredients for the 
icecream. This container was then let down inside a larger con- 
tainer and the space in between was filled with the small lumps 
of ice. By turning a handwheel the innercontainer would start 
to revolve and after 20 minutes the contents solidified into 
icecream, ready for me to test and approve. The whole contrap- 
tion was the size of an oldfashioned woodentub washingmachine.* 

Those summers were invariably sunny and every afternoon was 
spent on the beach, usually in the company of my sisters and 
the children of our guests.** 

* One of the porters/houseboys who came back summer after summer 
to work in Noordzee was Pieter Arie Zevenbergen. He came from a 
small village near Apeldoorn, Putten, notorious for its "black 
stocking" population, which meant that nearly all of the popu- 
lation belonged to a very strict Reformed Church. Men and women 
always were dressed in black from top to bottom, went to church 
2 to 3 times each Sunday and actually weren't allowed to perform 
any kind of work on that day. This Pieter Arie was the man who 
always had to make the icecream, and because icecream in those 
days was regarded as a very special treat, it was made only on 
Sundays. To make up for this 'sin', P. A. would sing psalms while 
turning the wheel, which, in my memory, took one or more hours 
to make. He would be sitting in the basement of the hotel, where 
there were yellow bricks on the floor and whitewashed walls, so 
his singing would sound as if he really were in church. Later, 
during the war, most of the male population of Putten were exe- 
cuted by the Germans as a reprisal for the murdering of one of 
their soldiers. Putten was a centre of the religious Underground. 
Pieter Arie was not there at that time. 

**...or mornings. It was not considered healthy (by our mother) 
to spend a whole day on the beach, so we alternated mornings and 
afternoons between beach and dunes, where it was much quieter. 

cont. page 4 
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Once all the visitors had gone the staff too left and we would 
be on our own. My father's hotel would be locked up completely 
and in Hotel Noordzee we would move upstairs and spread oursel- 
ves on the first floor using the main lounge as our sitting- 
room. Of course there was a problem. Apart from a Dutch stove 
in the lounge there was no heating in the entire place. If the 
temperature dropped too far below zero, my parents would bring 
all our beds down and arrange them in a semi circle round the 
stove. I think I enjoyed that more than anyone els. My father 
spent all his time with the local plumber trying to deal with 
frozen pipes and leaks. If there was no panic we would all play 
hockey in the main hall with a tennisball and walkingsticks. 

This carefree existence came to an end on May 10th 1940 short- 
ly after the hotels had opened for the summer. Our eastern 
neighbours had decided to pay us a visit. All of them, and 
without booking! For 4 days there was chaos with frequent 
bombardments of the nearby port of IJmuiden and out at sea of 
any • ship that tried to escape. Then suddenly it was all over. 



cont. from ** pag- 3 

Swimming was allowed only when it was very hot, and no longer 
than 7 minutes. I still se ' juf fie' (short for juffrouw = miss), 
our nanny, standing on the beach and waving frantically to us 
and to the clock in the top of the Watertower, indicating that 
our time was up, but she was dressed and could not come and get 
us, which we knew very well of course. 

During the first summers in the hotels we had a different nanny 
every summer. But when Jaap was born, our mother found a 14-year 
old girl, daughter of the local coaldealer, who came to be with 
us. She returned every summer until the war, six years. Jaap was 
by then old enough, and our mother had, due to the circumstances, 
less work to do in the hotel. The name of this girl was Agaath 
Hollenberg. She had quit school at age 12. However, she decided 
that she wanted to be a nurse. And while she was in wintertime a 
nanny in a doctor's family, she started taking eveningclasses 
to get the diploma which was needed to enroll in the nurse's 
training. However, she failed to pass the finals three times, get- 
ting highest grades in maths, biology etc. but lowest in lang- 
uages. Of course she was desperate. Then our dear mother wrote a 
letter tc|the head of the nurse's training which must have been so 
moving, that the Matron said: well, let's try it. From the moment 
Agaath entered the hospital she conquered every hurdle with 
succes and within the time limits. She got all the licenses there 
were for nurses, then went on to the Social Academy, became a 
social worker with difficult children, and lastly, until her re- 
tirement, helped set up the modern training course for nurses. 
Although she is physically not very well anymore, her mind is 
clear, and she is still up to date with what is going on in the 
world. Of course Jaap had a very special place in het heart. 
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Zandvoort was immediately picked out by the Germans as a place 
where there would be plenty of accomodation for the troops, 
because of all the hotels and anyway, it was as far as they 
could go. They arrived late in the afternoon of the 15th, 
having marched and battled their way through Holland in 5 days. 
As can be imagined they emptied the winecellar and did a fair 
amount of damage to the furniture and the fittings.* However, 
after a few days of R & R they marched off again, heading 
South. My father had had a difficult time anyway. As commanding 
officer of the Home Guard he had spent his time rounding up 
all the German nationals and Nazi sympathisers living in the 
village and they were of course immediately set free again. 

It is not often realised now, how pedestrian everything was. 
I did not see a tank, truck or scoutcar. But an awful lot of 
horses. All the troops marched and their equipment and field- 
kitchens etc. were pulled on carts by horses. Some of these 
carts were purposebuilt and had rubber tyres but the majority 
were normal farmcarts. 

My parents set out clearing the mess and were just ready to 
open again for the Whitsun weekend when we were told that we 
would be forced to keep 10 rooms permanently free for German 
pilots who were stationed at Schiphol airport. The alternative 
would be to have the whole hotel taken over. Actually it did 
not kill off trade as my parents had feared. Because it con- 
cerned a relatively small number of airmen who kept coming back 
that summer I have very clear memories of those months. Many 
of them were students or graduates and their behaviour was 
impeccable. Some of them were also good musicians. None of them 
were fanatic but they felt that, given a choice, it was more 
fun to fly over Europe than footslogging through it. 
This episode lasted only through the summer of '40. A few 
years later one of them visited my parents and told that he was 
the sole survivor of a group of 40 or so pilots who had been 
to stay. 

In the autumn of 1940 the whole of hotel Noordzee was taken 
over by the Germans and we moved to the other hotel. A large 
hotel next to us had been requisitioned by the German Navy, 
the Kriegsmarine. It housed E-boat crews who were stationed 
at IJmuiden. Every afternoon at 4 O'clock the crews would 
leave the hotel in busses to go to IJmuiden and a few hours 
afterwards you could see them sail, usually just before dusk. 
You could not see the ships because they were so small and 
low-profiled but you could see their wake because they moved 
so fast. Early the following morning they would come back 

* One funny thing (we thought) was that those soldiers, with 
their heavy spiked boots invariably slipped and fell down the 
staircase in the entrance of the hotel, which was made of 
granite, and the steps were not very wide. 
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and my sisters and I would look out and count the number of 
coaches and compare the number with the total of the previous 
evening and if there were fewer we knew that the Germans had 
suffered losses. 

I mentioned this because Ernest Drew asked me to write a few 
lines about my early years and just happened to add that he was 
sailing up and down the North Sea. 

Anyway, in 1942 the Germans decided that they would flatten 
the first few hundred yards inland from the coast and that 
meant that both hotels were razed to the ground and we were 
made homeless.* By then the persecution of the Jews was also 
in full swing and the war became very nasty. 

Jaap Joustra 



* more an addendum than a footnote: 

the three of us, Annelies, Jaap and I tried to reconstruct our 
moving activities during those first years of the war. It was 
complicated: we stayed in Noordzee until sept. '41, moved to 
one of the terracehouses behind Noordzee for the '41-' 42 winter. 
Our mother loved that, living in a normal house. We had to get 
out of that, moved to Seinpost, were we remained during the 
summer of '42. It was already in the "for Germans only" restric- 
ted area, so we needed special passes to get through the barbed 
wire fence. We lived there because we had nowhere else to go yet. 
Jaap was ill during most of that summer, and at last had to have 
his tonsils removed - without anaesthesia! Then in the fall of 
'42 we had to get out because the Germans were going to raze 
everything that was visible from the sea, which meant every single 
building on the boulevard but also the houses our parents owned 
in the street behind Noordzee. We moved to a house in Haarlem, 
a few houses away from our father's birthplace, facing a canal, 
but at least on the corner of a sidestreet, which gave us an 
entrance to the back of the house. It also had a little, garden, 
in which we kept rabbits, for practical reasons. They provided us 
with some meat but above all with warm slippers and mittens 
which we made from their furs. 



CHAPTER II 



As I rushed through the first 6 years of my life in Chapter I 
I would now like to tell you a bit more about my family. 

Both my parents were born in Haarlem, which , in the time that 
I am writing about, was a handsome city of about 150.000 inhabi- 
tants. Their birthplaces were less than half a mile apart. 

My father was called Fetze Joustra and he was born on May 5th 
1896. 'Fetze' is a very old Friesian name and is said to be a 
translation from 'face 'as pronounced in Latin or Italian. It 
was short for Boniface, the Saint who brought Christianity to 
Friesland in the 7th century. He was duly martyred by his flock. 
My father was the youngest son in a rather large family. My grand- 
father was Marten Anne Joustra*, a skilled joiner who became a 
very succesful builder. He had come from the Sneek area as a 
young man together with his wife whose maiden name was Dieuwke 
Herschoe. 

I know very little about their respective backgrounds. In the 
19th century people did not travel a great deal and the move by 
my grandparents from Friesland to Haarlem, probably aroung 1870** 
was comparable to a present-day emigration to the other side 
of the world. One may have kept up some sort of correspondence 
with a few relatives but in reality it was a complete cut-off. 
My grandfather's family were not very grand but respectable 
small farmers. In Friesland, farms were always left to the eldest 
son and not divided up between sons. This meant that younger 
sons had to think of something else. It is also interesting that, 
because of the static nature of life a fair amount of inter- 
marrying took place. Over the last 100 years the Joustra family 
became linked up with Swierstra's and Heringa's in almost every 
generation. 

A cousin of my grandfather went even further than Haarlem. He 
emigrated to Antwerp in Belgium where he became a very skilled 
diamondstone setter. Eventually he moved to Hatton Garden in 
London early this century. He had but one son who followed him 
in his profession, and him we met when we lived in London in 1959. 
His name was Cornelius Joustra and he looked exactly like all 
my uncles. 

My grandmother's family came originally from Germany, probably 
from Westphalia***. Until farm mechanization arrived in Fries- 
land it was customary that every summer vast numbers of Germans 

* actually he was called only Marten. 

** this was really in the eighties. 

*** it was more to the North were they came from, the region is 

called East-Friesland. 
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r.ame across the bordsr to Friesland and' Groningen to help in 
bringing in the crop or making hay. These seasonal migrants 
were called 'Hannekemaaiers' ( a 'maaier' is a grasscutter)*. 
Inevitably some of these stayed on and that is probably how the 
Herschoe family arrived in the small town of Joure in Friesland. 
Incidentally, another product of this farm labour migration 
was the firm which is now wellknown as C & A. These letters 
stand for Cornelius & Anton Brenninkmeyer, the 2 founders. 
From my father I heard how these two men used to walk from farm 
to farm with enormous backpacks, selling haberdashery, eventually 
starting a marketstall in Sneek about one hundred years ago. 

I know very little about my Grandmother either. Her father had 
been rather wild. Very succesful in farming and cattletrading, 
but also with a liking for the bottle and a little flutter from 
time to time. He was reputed to have once staked a small farm on 
the outcome of a game of billiards - and promptly lost. My 
great-grandmother however appears to have been a formidable 
woman who outlived her husband and when she died my grandmother 
was not left without means. 



In those days and hereby I mean the second half of the last 
century, money or capital was always held in the form of fixed 
assets, like houses or farms, or in gold coins.** The Dutch had 
a gold 10 guildercoin, the equivalent of the sovereign. Banks, 
let alone stocks and shares were non existent or not considered 
reliable. Any form of visible wealth was frowned upon with the 
sole exeption of the golden clasps which the Friesian women used 
to wear on their white lace caps on Sundays, 



*** 



*I can add that the prefix Hanneke comes from the medieval Asso- 
ciation of sea-trading towns along the Northwest coast of the 
continent. This Association was called Hanse, cf the German 
airline Lufthansa. 

** Also in antique chinaware, for which they had the beautiful 
painted display cabinets. 

*** Annelies and I could add a bit more about Oma Joustra: 
She apparently worked for some time in a dairyshop to help 
feeding all those youngsters. 

She was always dressed in black, with a black jet necklace, and 
never had one gray hair; her hair had apparently been blond, 
but in later years it had just a faded gold-like colour. As for 
drinking, the Joustra' s could handle quite something, but in 
Oraa's house the strict rule was: one glass a day, no more. 
On New Years Eve 1939 she fell in her own house and broke her 
hip. Ten days later, on Jan. 10th 1940, she died at age 80. 
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My grandparents moved to Haarlem in time for the expansion in 
housebuilding which took place in the last two decades of the 
19th century. It is interesting, at least to me, to see how 
much of Stoke on Trent was built in the relatively short period 
of 1880 to 1890. This coincides with the building boom in 
Haarlem. 



My grandfather, with his skills and enterprise, backed by my 
grandmothers capital and frugality progressed rapidly. Although 
he worked mainly to order he would also invest in building for 
his own account, either for sale or for rent. Homeownership 
was not nearly so widespread then and from an investment point 
of view, building a street of terrace houses and then letting 
them out, was an attractive and safe proposition. My own father 
used to tell me how he enjoyed reading John Galsworthy in his 
younger days. It was something he understood. 

Sadly, my grandfather died in 1911, barely 55 years old. He left 
my grandmother comfortably off with seven sons and two daughters. 
The boys were called Anne Marten , Dirk, Marten Anne, Albert, 
George, Piet and Fetze.My father's name was too Friesian even 
for his family and only relative strangers called him so. Most 
people called him Frits, exept my mother to whom he was always 
"her Fessie". 

The two girls took very much after their mother in every respect. 
The elder of the two was called Margareta (Greet for short). She 
married a builder who by trade was more a cabinetmaker then a 
joiner-carpenter.* He was very succesful in life but sadly, they 
had no children. His name was Matthijs Nederkoorn and my own 
second christian name was after him. 



° Anne should be pronounced in two distinct syllabe 
stress on the 1st syllabe, and a flat 'a', like Ahn 
(this footnote was from Jaap himself) 

* a bit of correction and elaboration on the names: 
was called Dirk Pieter; to avoid confusion the 3rd 
was called Te; the 5th son was called Sjoerd (pron. 
daughters names officially were Grietje and Aaltje. 
to assimilate in Holland, these pure Friesian names 
to: George (pron.Sjors) , Frits, Greet and Alie. Our 
called Frits only by his own family, our mother and 
friends called him Fetze. 

Jaap threw in a question, when Annelies and I were 
him and talking about this manuscript: If a horse i 
donkeyshed, will it be called a horse or a donkey? 



s with the 
-nuh. 

the 2nd son 
son, Marten, 
Sjoord). The 
In an attempt 
were adapted 
father was 
all his 

sitting with 
s born in a 
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The younger girl was called Alie, born in 1892 she died in 1980, 
very much the doyenne of the family by then. Alie had been 19 when 
Grandfather died and although she had fallen in love with a young 
farmer from the Sneek-area it was decided that she would stay at 
home as a companion for my grandmother and eventually nurse her. 
She did this wonderfully well and only when my grandmother died 
in 1940 did she feel free to marry Jan Swierstra who had waited 
for her all these years. They had 25 years of great happiness 
together, but of course no children. Both Alie and Greet devoted 
themselves entirely to the many nephews and nieces. This devotion 
was well rewarded when they were widowed. Alie came back from a 
very cold farmhouse in Friesland to a luxuryflat on the outskirts 
of Haarlem and from there she would summon all her nieces and 
nephews to call in to see her or drive her around town. 

Both girls had inherited the strong personality of my grandmother. 
They had a sharp, somewhat sardonic sense of humor and could at 
times be quite frightening. They were very hard on themselves and 
their environment and never lost a strong frugal sense viz that 
all consumptive spending is sinful. 

Tante Alie, as I should really call her, lived in the most simple 
lifestyle on the farm in Friesland where the kitchen doubled as 
a livingroora. Then there was the diningroom which was much better 
furnished, with for instance a nice rug on the table instead of 
oilcloth. But then there was the 'upper room' , the contents of 
which could all have gone straight to the V & A museum, with 
priceless antiques and beautiful old furniture. That room was 
kept locked and used only on Christmas day and family funerals. 
There was thus not much in the way of wear and tear which is 
what they intended all along. 

I visited their farm twice during the war and a few times after 
the war and loved it. Although I was given complete freedom to 
roam all over the place, and I did so very much indeed, I never 
stumbled on the 3 young men my uncle and aunt kept hidden in the 
farm for several years. One of them, my cousin by marriage, was 
Ymke Swierstra. He used to tease me about that years later as 
he had been able to observe me through spyholes.* 

Tante Alie and Oom Jan slept in a traditional bedstead in winter 
because their room had no heating. The bedstead was literally 
like a vast built-in cupboard in the kitchen where the stove 
stood. It was of course rather airless but very cosy because, 
apart from the cupboarddoors, there were also curtains which you 
could pull for privacy. ** 



* They were mostly students and hiding from the German razzia's. 
** I remember how I was told that our father, after he was born, 
slept in a little chestlike cot at the end of our grandparents' 
bedstead until he was big enough to join his brothers upstairs. 
The bedstead was between the front- and backroom in the house 
in Haarlem. The 7 boys slept in two bedrooms upstairs, mostly 
2 together in one bed. They often had a lot of fun. 
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I recall many examples of tante Greet 's lifestyle. Of course, 
as a child I visited her only accompanied by my parents but later 
when I was at school in Haarlem and she had become a widow she 
insisted that I call in once a week for a chat. I dreaded it ail- 
though she was kind and occasionally generous. 

The small Bechstein grandpiano* which uncle Thijs had bought for 
her many years ago when she played a little was far too valuable 
to be left unprotected. So it was normally covered by a beautiful 
persian rug. So precious that she daren't risk putting vases with 
flowers on it as she wanted so the rug was covered by a large 
dustsheet before the flowers and portraits went on. My father, 
who was quite a reasonable pianoplayer loved the instrument and 
always played on it but not before he had stripped it completely, 
to the rage of his sister who thought that he was just being 
difficult. 

The floors in the sittingroom and diningroom were made out of the 
best quality parquet but to preserve the wood, the floors were 
permanently covered in beautiful persian carpets; so precious 
that one was not allowed to walk on them so all vital areas were 
further protected by cheap rugs. Even so, at the slightest sign 
of rain, mud or snow tante Greet would quickly cover the floors 
and the hall with dustsheets or newspapers if she expected visi- 
tors. As I have already said, it certainly is one way to make 
things last a long time. 

The house had been built by her husband and although it was 
comfortably large downstairs, upstairs it had just one bedroom 
as well as a bathroom and a small dressingroom so they were 
never bothered by overnight guests.** 

When we visited tante Greet (on birthdays and New Years Day), my 
mother turned into a nervous wreck in case I touched or broke 
anything. Of course I was not allowed to sit on one of their 
chairs but as standing was judged to be far more dangerous, 
Oom Thijs made a beautiful little wooden stool for me to sit on. 
Safely. As it was a townhouse in Haarlem there was little or no 
garden to escape into. So I had to sit and endure whilst watching 
tante Greet who in turn had a beady eye fixed on all her brothers 
(if they were there as well) and usually had by her side a small 
but decorative brass dustpan and brush to clear away any spilt 
cigar ash. One situation which she never won was the fact that 
oom Thijs and all her brothers smoked large cigars in spite of 
her frequent complaints how the smoke turned the glasscurtains 
yellow. 



*sorry, it was a Grotrian Steinweg upright piano, but a very good 
one. It is in Annelies' house now and still in perfect order. 

** Equally they drove only twoseater cars, so that they wouldn't 
have to take other people. 
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Reverting to grandmother Joustra, or Oma Joustra as I must call 
her. She was quite a woman. I remember her subjecting me to an 
impromptu intelligence test when I was perhaps 5 years old. She 
produced two coins of one guilder and in her other hand a slight- 
ly larger coin worth 2.50 and asked what I preferred. Unerringly 
I picked the single coin and passed the test. My father who had 
to witness this was very proud of me that morning. On the whole 
I found her quite frightening. 

After grandfather's death in 1911, my grandmother took over as 
head of the family even though most of the boys had already been 
settled. The eldest two, Anne Marten and Dirk(Pieter) had 
started their own construction company and Albert took over my 
grandfather's business which was called M. A. Joustra. Piet was 
put in charge of a large wholesale timber business in Haarlem, 
which the family had bought, and George started a decorating 
business. That left just my father. All the brothers married and 
had either 3 or 4 children. They all settled within a mile from 
'home'. Interestingly, none of them was formally educated beyond 
the age of 14 or 15. They were then apprenticed and followed 
eveningclasses and yet, as I recall it, all of them were clever, 
entrepreneurial and shrewd businessmen. Looking back it seems 
such a pity that they never had an opportunity to learn about 
other things in life. I say this because it is this lack of 
education in art and literature which drove a wedge between my 
parents and Dad's brothers. 

Every Saturdaymorning, winter and summer, the 7 sons and one 
son in law would assemble in Oma Joustra 's large terrace house on 
the Garenkokerskade no 45 at 10.30 exactly. Oma Joustra would sit 
at the head of the large diningtable with her sons on either 
side. Tante Alie went round with coffee and cigars. The men 
would, in turn, report on the activities of the past week and 
what they anticipated for the coming week. Who would tender for 
which work and at what price. Oma Joustra would question this, 
offer her advice on that and when business was over, tante Alie 
would put out the small glasses and the jenever bottle, a fresh 
cigar would be lit up and the discussion would turn to talking 
'shop 'in more general terms and at noon one was allowed to go 
home. 

Dad often took me along on the back of his bicycle. Behind Oma 
Joustra 's house was an enormous builders yard which occupied 
the whole centrespace behind the houses which made up the block. 
There was also a large workshop but I was only allowed in there 
if there was some supervision because of the many dangerous tools. 
The yard however was a paradise. There were piles of bricks, a 
small mountain of sand, an opensided shed with a large stock of 
timberplanks in all sizes and a whole forest of wooden scaf- 
folding poles all stacked upright. There were handcarts and 
wheelbarrows and wooden tubs with water for making the mortar. 
Although I have so many cousins, I was always on my own there. 
Until my brother Pieter was born I was the youngest grandson and 
was so by several years. My eldest cousins were about 20 years 
older than me. 
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I mentioned handcarts a moment ago. It must seem strange now 
that my uncles were not mechanized because they did not have any 
trucks or vans. Each morning, the workmen would arrive in the 
yard, load up the handcarts with whatever materials they needed 
and walk to the site. 

From this it followed that my uncles were limited in their 
operational territory to a distance of about 5 miles from Haarlem. 
Every carpenter owned his tools which he carried in an opentopped 
chest shaped like a doll's craddle. For an apprentice to qualify 
as a carpenter you would be asked to make something and a favo- 
rite piece would be one of those fiendishly steep staircases 
which are still very common in Holland. I would not dream of 
describing these as a work of art although they certainly required 
immense skill. I doubt whether there are many carpenters these 
days who could still make one if asked. 

I have mentioned that my father was the youngest of the children. 
I do not know the reason but he was not pushed into the construc- 
tion trade and was allowed to go to the local grammarschool in 
Haarlem * This decision was of immense importance and had a great 
influence on his life. While still at the local primary school 
it was also discovered that he was quite musical and pianolessons 
were arranged for him, followed later on by cellolessons.** 

* I know: the brothers said 'we didn't go to school properly, but 
you will, we'll see to that, so that you will become an educated 
person' However, our father never succeeded in becoming financial- 
ly as well to do as his brothers. But then, we the children were 
prushed through educational studies like none of our cousins. 

** Although our uncles never got any musical education, they could 
sing! And when, on special occasions like weddings in the family, 
they started to sing popular operachoruses (like from La Traviata) 
that sounded very impressive. 

Both tante Greet and tante Alie were given pianolessons. They were 
rather accomplished players in that they were able to play and 
sing simple Schubert songs and the 'pop 'music of their time. In 
later days our uncle Bert learned to play the violin. Our father 
showed much interest in his sisters' pianostudies, enough to get 
lessons too, when he was still a kid. Once, together with George 
and Pieter, he hung the cat with a piece of string out of the 
little window of the bathroom. By the time Opa Joustra came thun- 
dering into the house, little Fetze was sitting with an angelface 
next to his sister Greet who was practising the piano.... Only 
when he was in his late teens did he start playing the cello. 
During the last years of the war, when we lived in Haarlem, all 
on the same Garenkokerskade, we often played ensembles with oom 
Bert, his son Albert (also violin) and his daughter Greet je, piano. 
Our father was very good in improvising, not so good in reading. 
Quite the opposite of our mother, who was therefore more reliable 
as an accompanist. I don't know how, but sometimes we had two 
piano's and or a harmonium in the house, which only added to 
the joy of everyone. 
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At the grammarschool my father met boys from totally different 
backgrounds. He was fortunate in becoming friends with three 
other boys in a friendship which was very close and which lasted 
until their deaths. Bob Scheltema who had a tobacco import house 
in Amsterdam, Tom Hoog, a bulbgrower in Haarlem and Hans van Dijk 
who was publicity manager for a large paintmanufacturer . My 
sisters and I considered these men, their wives and children to 
be a lot closer then Dad's brothers and sisters, perhaps because 
they were similar in age, their children were in the same age 
bracket as my sisters and I. 

I cannot remember that any of them did not come to visit us on 
my parents birthdays ever, or that my parents went to them for 
their birthdays. A routine had been established whereby the 
relations would visit during the afternoon for tea + cakes, and 
the friends would come in the evening where everyone was much 
more relaxed. All these men were very erudite. Hans van Dijk 
was a firstrate violinist and Tom Hoog played viola and in my 
early years when my sister Dieuwke was learning the violin the 
van Dijk family would come round on a Sundayafternoon for musical 
sessions with trios or quartets.* 

I have vivid recollections of my parents proudly showing off in 
a version of the Bach orchestral suites for 4 hands on piano. 
I am sure that the enthusiasm outweighed the expertise by a 
considerable margin and there were gales of laughter whenever 
the engine left the rails but what enjoyment and happiness! 

I was particularly moved when, at my father's funeral in 1977, 
Tom Hoog in his short oratory recalled that it was apposite that 
the music at the beginning of the service had been from Gluck's 
Orfeo (What if Life to me without Thee?) because their friend- 
ship dated from the time when ray father had invited Tom Hoog to 
come with him to a concert in Haarlem for a performance of 
Gluck's Orfeo. 

My father left school in 1913 and got a job selling farming 
machinery to farmers in the Haarlemmermeerpolder . In order to 
do his rounds he bought a large American-made motorbike. It was 
an 'Indian' painted in burgundy red with a picture of a red 
Indian on the fueltank. Unfortunately one day there was an 
accident when the bike toppled over and fell on Dad's eldest 
nephew who had been tampering with it. He broke his leg so 
awkwardly that eventually it was an inch shorter and he limped 
for the rest of his life. Although the accident was not in any 
way my father's fault, it did upset him terribly and he got rid 
of the bike soon afterwards. 

* They also played trio with Hans van Dijk on Saturdayevenings, 
for many years. Whenever they would go to their house we had, 
if Agaath was not available, the cleaningwoman as a babysitter. 
She would bring her husband, both were very amiable simple souls, 
although we thought they smelled rather peculiar. Invariably 
there would be one small glass of jenever set ready for him on 
the cupboard. When Agaath came it was more fun, she would stay 
overnight and on the Sundaymorning the three of us would climb 
into her bed and she would tell us endless stories. 
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By then he had been called up for the army. Holland was fortunate 
not to be involved in the First World War but there was general 
mobilisation and my father spent several years in uniform, 
reaching the rank of junior lieutenant. 

After the war my grandmother arranged for my father to become 
a partner in a small tobaccofactory in Haarlem, together with 
a man called Arends. They decided on the name of ARJOS (after 
Arends & Joustra) for a brandname. The tobacco which they made 
and sold was only suitable for mild pipetobacco or handrolled 
cigarettes. Dad blamed the eventual failure of Arjos on the 
general depression in the twenties as well as the fact that 
ARJOS were also the initials of a rather prominent ultra right- 
wing Dutch Reformed youth movement of the type that would have 
nothing to do with anything sinful as tobacco. 

His next milestone was his marriage in June 1926* to my mother 
whom he had met by chance. Mother's elder sister had been 
married for a few years to Lieuwe Ypma who had been a brother 
officer of my father in the army. At the Queen's birthday party 
during the summer of 1925 Lieuwe Ypma had asked my father to 
come along and make up a foursome with his wife and her younger 
sister. 

For three years they lived in a lovely house on the outskirts 
of Haarlem where my sisters were born but in 1929 they moved to 
Zandvoort to take over 'the Hotels'. 

A few years earlier my uncles who sometimes combined together in 
certain enterprises which were too large for any of them alone, 
had bought two hotels in Zandvoort, standing about half a mile 
apart on the South Boulevard.** 

* sorry, it was May 27th. 

** a bit of correction: In 1928 the ARJOS went definitely bank- 
rupt. Our parents were rather desperate of course, with one 
little child and another (me) under way. I was actually born in 
Noorzee. They were considering emigrating to the U.S.A., when 
the uncles bought hotel Noordzee, which was repossessed. One 
year later they bought Seinpost, which was also repossessed. 
Noordzee was a friendly-looking building, Seinpost more severe, 
with its dark brick walls and balconies and its flat roof. In 
Noordzee more wood was used. Both were standing with their front 
turned towards the sea, both on top of a ridge of the dunes. 
Both had at the backside a basement, where there were the kit- 
chens, rooms for personnel, storagerooms etc. Noordzee had a 
fairly large yard, partly natural dune, partly concrete tiles 
in front of the garage, and partly seashells. Those shells were 
used as gravel. Because they were easily crushed of course, every 
two years in the spring there would come a man with a horsedrawn 
cart, very high on very high large wheels. He had 'fished' the 
shells from the sea with an enromous net. Especially the new 
shells were very painful to walk on with bare feet. 
Seinpost did not have a yard. 
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Hotel Seinpost dated from around 1916 and Hotel Noordzee was 
about 10 years younger. Both hotels were making losses as a 
result of the depression. Moreover, my uncles knew nothing 
about hotelmanagement and were thus dependant on the managers 
they had appointed. 

I mentioned that Holland was not involved in the first world- 
war but, being a large tradingnation, the collapse of Germany 
in 1918 was a catastrophy. Holland had come to rely for much 
of its wealth on its colonies in the Far East and in the twenties 
commodityprices for such items as sugar, tea, coffee and tobacco 
came tumbling down. In chapter 1 I mentioned that many guests 
came from Germany and there is no doubt that the hotels had been 
built to benefit from this kind of tourism but in the twenties 
it all but disappeared. 

In desperation my uncles turned to my father. They had been 
favorably impressed with my mother and so it was arranged that 
my parents would have a go at it. As already described, we lived 
in Hotel Noordzee and my father managed Hotel Seinpost which 
with 60 beds was the bigger of the two whilst my mother managed 
Noordzee which had about 40 beds. 

It was a wise decision. My parents loved the variety and the 
excitement.* Both of them were fluent in German, English and 
French. They fell in love with the North Sea, the village of 
Zandvoort and the tranquillity of the winters. My father joined 
the village council on behalf of the Dutch Reformed (liberal) 
Party and after a few years became local party chairman. It did 
not matter that he did not go to church very often. In those 
days unless one voted for the socialists the only alternatives 
were the Catholic Party or the Reformed (Christian) Party. 
After several years in the early thirties when trade was still 
very difficult my parents began to enjoy better times and it is 
a tragedy that the 2nd world war brought it to such a premature 
end. ** 

* ..although our mother had a terribly difficult time in the 
first year. She was only 23 years old then and was put at the 
head of a hotel in which the old staff of personnel had stayed. 
Only in the next season they got rid of the older people and 
when they choose their own personnel the atmosphere of the work- 
place became much better. 

** It still amazes me that our parents were able, after having 
been really to the bottom of their financial resources, to start 
building a row of 5 spacious terracehouses i. 1935. Although of 
course they had to take a mortgage for them, zney must have saved 
like the Dickens in the years before. They rented the houses, 
furnished to summerguests, or unfurnished to permanent renters. 
These houses were situated right at the back yard of hotel Noord- 
zee, and we lived in one of them when we were ousted from the 
hotels. These houses too were razed by the Germans and after the 
war it took 6 years before things were sorted out and our parents 
could build one house for the price they got for those 5 houses; 
and even then with a 50% mortgage. 
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It is now time to turn to my mother's family. They too lived in 
Haarlem. My grandfather was Jacob Kuijper and my grandmother 
Sophia Kuijper. Her maiden name was Kuiper (note the slight dif- 
ference in spelling).* Both names mean "Cooper" in Dutch. My 
grandmother's family had come from Zaandam, a smaller town than 
Haarlem, about 20 miles away.** 

My grandparents had 2 daughters, Elisabeth (Bep) born in 1898, 
and Agatha or 'Atie" as everyone called ray mother, who was born 
June 24th 1905. She was thus 9 years younger than my father. 

Like the Joustra family the Kuijpers lived their entire married 
life in the same small terracehouse, in the Bilderdijkstraat, 
which they did not buy until Opa Kuijper retired. 

Opa Kuijper was a tall man with an impressive appearance. He was 
deputy headmaster at a public school for boys in Haarlem. It no 
longer exists now but it was wellknown in the first half of the 
century.*** 

Education in Holland was and still is, divided in three major 
sections and one very small section. The major sections are the 
State School, followed by the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Schools. There is a very small section of private non-denomina- 
tional schools which are fee paying. 

* When she was presented, at a tea party for the first time to 
Opa, he said"my name is Kuijper", to which she repied, a bit 
giggling (she was 18 years old then)"hey, my name is the same!" 

** We do not know much about the Kuiper 's. What we do know is 
indeed the Zaandam connection, where the family's name was 
Engel(=Angel) . During the war Jaap went to stay with them for 
some time, because he was becoming undernourished, and over 
there it was easier to get food from the farming population. 
Then there is the beautiful name of Antoine Gaignard de l'Ami; 
he was an uncle of Oma Kuijper. I have a little pencil-drawn 
portrait of him and a diploma, dated 1851, which licensed him 
as a captain on tall-ships, and which also included the elemen- 
tary knowledge of steam-engines. Later he became head of the 
railwaystation in Eindhoven. 

Of Oma Kuijper' s mother I know the name: Elisabeth van Zijl. 
She was a seamstress and made a beautiful sampler of darning- 
patterns when she was 14 years old, in 1862. This is also in 
my possession. 

She lived until 1933 and I still remember her, always in bed, 
with a white cap on her head, in a bedroom in the Kuijper 's 
home. 

*** Oma Kuijper was a sweet little woman, silverhaired since 
she was 40 years old, with always red cheeks, a smile and a 
soft voice. She absolutely adored Opa Kuijper. 
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Opa Kuijper had a good knowledge of foreign 
German and French and he was well read. Out 
great love was singing. He had a wonderful 
member of a fine male choir and was Cantor 
Church. Cantor is perhaps not a totally cor 
the alternative of 'lead singer' might easi 
His function was to sing the first few bar 
Unlike the Joustra family who were not very 
Kuijper grandparents were very active membe 



languages like 
side his work his 
bass, was a faithful 
in the Mennonite 
rect description, but 
ly be misunderstood, 
s of every hymn. 

churchgoing, my 
rs of their church.* 



Another difference was that they would travel during the summer- 
holidays, mainly cycling trips to the Black Forest or the Belgian 
Ardennes. 

Opa Kuijper went once to England with the choir and there is a 
rather faded photograph of him holding up a wreath prior to 
laying it on the Cenotaph. I believe that the date must have 
been around 1920. ** 

My mother went to the grammarschool for girls and excelled in 
maths although she was also good in modern languages. *** 
Years later when my sisters went to a Lyceum where Latin and 
Greek was taught, she used their books to teach herself. 
However as had been the case with my father, university was out 
of the question and when she left school and having obtained 
diploma's in shorthand and typing, she got a job with a trading- 
company in Amsterdam, traveling by train each day to the Capital. 

* Of course there was a piano in the house and both daughters 
had lessons. 



** Oma Kuijper died in 1950, at age 66, Opa Kuijper in 1953, 
he was 80 years old. 

*** No, she went to the grammarschool where mostly boys went 
because of the emphasis on maths. There she not only, indeed, 
excelled in maths and languages, but also in acting. She loved 
to do that and always played the lead roles in the school's 
actingclub which gave at least one performance a year. After 
school finished she joined the Haarlem Amateur Acting Club and 
got remarkable reviews in the newspapers. After her marriage she 
had to give up this hobby but she remained interested in what was 
going on in the theatre world. Of course she was very good in 
reading books to us. 

****When she was tired of this job she applied for another one 
in Haarlem, and was accepted. However, at the end of the inter- 
view her future boss said: I presume that you also have your 
diploma's for shorthand and typing in French, German and English? 
To which our mother replied (lied) yes, sir. Well, she had three 
weeks to go until her new job started, she worked day and night, 
and she got the diploma's in time! 
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I cannot recall when she first met my father but it must have 
been in 1925. My father too was still living at home and al- 
though the two homes were less than half a mile apart, they 
had never met. Perhaps this was because of the difference in 
age or because they moved in different circles. Anyway, that 
summer at a dinnerparty on the Queen's birthday, my father was 
invited by a brother officer, Lieuwe Ypma, to come along and 
make up a foursome. Lieuwe Ypma had been married a few years 
ago to Bep, my mother's sister. Bep was annoyed that Atie was 
coming to the party as well, but she did not know any younj 
men. And that was that. They married the following spring in 
May 1926. * 

By todays' standards it seems perhaps surprising that neither of 
them had been in love with somebody else before they married. It 
was a marriage which lasted 48 years until my mothers' death in 
1974. They lived totally for each other and the children. Not 
many children can be as happy with their parents as I have been. 

Our relationship with the Kuijper family was just as close as we 
were on the Joustra side although there was no contact between 
the two on grandparent level. 

My mother was never summoned to appear in Haarlem on Saturday- 
mornings. Instead, for as long as I can remember, Opa and Oma 
Kuijper came to Zandvoort every Wednesday afternoon. Oma Kuijper 
would spend all the time knitting or darning (for us) and Opa 
Kuijper would read to me, draw pictures or teach me to read and 
write. 

I remember that in December 1938 when my parents were 12j- years 
married, Opa Kuijper rehearsed my sisters and me in a little 
play in which I played a little cobbler and had to recite a poem! 
I was not even 5 yet! 



We saw less of tante Bep and Oom L 
other side of Amsterdam where they 
edge of the heath in an area calle 
ters, called Liesbeth and Atie, bo 
my sister Annelies. Liesbeth emigr 
war to Australia with her husband 
Atie fell in love with a Canadian 
only 18. Much against her parents 
to marry him but was sn disillusio 
she abandoned the idea** Instead s 
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* actually he was not invited. He was just walking around, saw 
his captain sitting there on a terrace with his wife and a lovely 
younger girl, and invited himself! 

** it happened that he was married already. 
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whom she had met on the boat to Canada. She married him and for 
some years they had a very rough existence, running cookhouses 
for lumberjacks. When Paul's father died in Holland, he inherited 
a fortune. They abandoned the cookhouse, bought a beautiful 
house in Vancouver and an airline. Not surprisingly it ended in 
tears several children and years later, but not before my cousin 
was well set up for life. Her 2nd husband is a retired hotel- 
magnate from Acapulco. 

My father was totally accepted in the Kuijper family and my 
mother was respected by the Joustra's. However, because of the 
age difference (my mother was considerably younger than all her 
sisters in law) and the fact that the Joustra's were financially 
somewhat better off, my mother was always slightly on edge and 
nervous during the ritual visits on birthdays *. My father fared 
little better because, unlike his brothers, he liked music and 
literature. 

Opa Kuijper also sang for me a lot and not just the normal reper- 
toire of Dutch songs of the kind children learn in primary 
school. He would launch into extracts of Beethoven's ninth, his 
favorite work, or the Missa Solemnis or an aria from Fidelio. 

How was this close contact maintained? None of my grandparents 
had a car or a telephone. Some of my uncles had cars (rather 
imposing 1930 American cars like Essex or Hudson), Oom Thijs 
and Tante Greet had a very handsome La Salle two-seater but never 
used it in case it got dirty. Communication was by post which was 
much faster and more reliable than it is in these days. Postcards 
were used a lot. The correct postage was already printed on them 
so there was no need to find a stamp. One wrote the message on 
one side and the address on the other and posted it. 

And obviously many people cycled everywhere or took the train 
or tram. In Haarlem there was also a network of busses. Zandvoort 
is 5 miles from the centre of Haarlem, about half an hour by bike 
or 20 minutes by tram. 

I therefore remember very well the sensation of travel by car, 
when, after a birthdaydinnerparty at my grandparents in Haarlem 
we would all pile into a Ford V-8 (all big cars were invariably 
American) and be whisked back to Zandvoort by a chauffeur. Once, 
some guests arrived in Hotel Noordzee in a Packard which caused 
quite a sensation. 

I don't know whether my parents could have afforded to run a car. 
When they got married Dad had a Ford T-model in which he taught 
my mother to drive - by walking slowly in front of it. Perhaps 
I should rephrase that - my father would walk in the street and 
my mother had to follow him in the car at a steady pace and 

* it was normal in this family that the women would sit in the 
frontroom (parlour) and the men in the backroom (diningroom) , 
which of course was not much help either. 
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distance. Anyway that car had disappeared by the time they moved 
to Zandvoort.* 

Summing up, most people had no need for a car then. Public trans- 
portation was cheap, adequate and reliable. People lived very 
near their place of work and all their relatives would be living 
nearby as well.** 

Even though there was so little motorised traffic in those days, 
the authorities with great foresight had already made cycletracks 
on most roads, between carriageway and the footpath. 

By today's standards it may have seemed irresponsible that my 
parents allowed me to cycle alone to and from school, a distance 
of about 2 2 miles, at the age of 6 but at that time it was per- 
fectly normal and safe. 

When I was 5 my parents had given me a scooter. Not one of those 
small toy-things but the genuine article with balloon tyres 
which meant that I could move about as fast as most cyclists. 
This enabled me to start discovering the village of Zandvoort. 
I did not have a watch though and on many occasions my mother 
was forced to get out her bike and go out in search of me if 
I was overdue for lunch or supper. Since there were so many 
tradesmen in the streets, bakers, milkmen, vegetablemen who all 
seemed to know me and my mother it was usually easy to get a lead 
from them as to where I had been seen last. 

* that was, of course, due to the bankrupcy of the tobaccofirm. 

** Also it was not usual in our family to go on holidays every 
summer. Oma Joustra never went, as far as I know. The Kuijpers 
had traveled modestly, but surely not every year. Our father 
had once been, as a young man, to Switzerland, only to sit for 
two weeks in the rain in Inter laken. 

Due to the summerbusiness in the hotels of course we did not go 
on holidays. Occasionally Annelies and I would stay a week with 
Tante Bep in 't Gooi. Once we all went, that is: Jaap and we 
girls, with Agaath spent 2 weeks in a pension on the Veluwe (Put- 
ten), we took our bikes with us in the train to Amsterdam, then 
went on the boat to Harderwijk (other side of the Ysselmeer) and 
pedalled the rest of the way. Our mother took two days off to 
join us, we were very impressed with all the forests and hills. 
Together with 4 days in the forests near Arnhem in 1940 and two 
weeks in Valkenburg in the far South of Holland, those were the 
trips we made. 

Another time, in '39, at the end of the winter, my mother went 
off with Annelies and Jaap to the most Eastern part of the coun- 
try for six weeks, because Annelies had been seriously ill. They 
stayed in a little cottage in the middle of a forest. Annelies 
did a lot of schoolwork, walked a lot, rested and drank fresh 
orange juice. Our father used to send them a crate of oranges 
every two weeks. He and I went to visit them now and then. 
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I loved this independence. There were not many children of my 
age living around us and my sisters, being so much older, lead 
their own lives, something which suited me very well. 

My birthday in January did cause something of a dilemma to my 
parents. The Dutch educational system was very straightforward 
in those days. Admission to the first form in a primary school 
was only possible if one was 6 years old on the 31st of September. 
September was also the only time when one could join a school. 
Children who were born on October 1st 'lost' a whole year as they 
could not go to school until they were nearly 7. 
My sisters had started school at one of the village primary 
schools in Zandvoort. After a few years my parents transferred 
them to a newly built private school in Aerdenhout, halfway 
between Zandvoort and Haarlem. The education there was much 
better. My sisters were born in December and January and had 
thus 'lost' half a year when they went to school. Being very 
clever, they were able to jump one year.* 

This. gave my parents an idea in respect of me. Opa Kuijper, 
retired for several years already, was chartered to get me ready 
to join the primary school in Aerdenhout in September 1940 when 
I would be 6i but instead of joining the 1st form I would start 
with the second year. Somehow this plan misfired. I cannot recall 
now where I failed but after a month of struggling trying to 
catch up it was decided that I would be better off in the 1st 
year. Because of what I had been taught already it meant that I 
was top of the form in the 1st year and this was the start of 
6 very happy years during which I was always near the top of my 
form without having to strain myself too much. Classes were small 
and the teaching was excellent. 



Of course it was impossible for me to go home for lunch so I 
took sandwiches every day. Schoolmeals have not yet been invented 
in Holland. What they did have, was the collapsible snaffle tin. 
Square or oblong, made from aluminium with a loose lid. All 4 
sides were hinged so that when you had finished your sandwiches, 
the whole thing would fold flat to the size of an average exer- 
cise book. 

* I think that Jaap did not realize that Annelies and I did not 
jump, but also were taught the 1st form skills by Opa Kuijper. He 
even taught us French during the last 3 years of elementary 
school. Also interesting perhaps is that although both Jaap and 
I were lefthanded we absolutely had to write with our right hand. 
Those were the days! 
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The routine was that I would cycle from April to October and then 
switch to the tram. There were 2 other boys from my school who 
lived in Zandvoort and the 3 of us got up to all kinds of tricks 
and on several occasions I was on the verge of having my season- 
ticket confiscated. The trams were always units made up of 3 cars 
and one could not move from one car to another so that the con- 
ductor could only change from one car to another at stops. 
The trams were of a type where there was a drivers compartment 
at each end and although these compartments could be locked when 
not in use, they hardly ever were. Fortunately for everyone's 
safety we could not interfere with the running of the tram 
because the levers for the power and the brake mechanisms were 
detachable and these the driver took with him when he changed 
ends, but that still left the footpedal for the bell and the 
hooter and the sanddispenser- in case the rails were wet and 
the wheels skidding. 



CHAPTER III 



This is how far Jaap came with his writing. There are some sub- 
jects left which I am sure he would have written about. 
One of them is: how we stayed alive during and after the war, 
what with the loss of the income from the hotels. 

Of course the hotels were a source of income only during the 
summer, and even then a rather modest source. To fill the empty 
wintermonths our father found a job, in the early thirties, with 
the Association of Advertising Manufacturers and Merchants. 
Manufacturers like Philips, Verkade etc. and large storeowners 
like C & A had founded and association to deal with the newspa- 
pers and magazines in which they placed their advertisements. 
Those often asked prices based on highly flattered information 
about their circulation numbers and area's. The association was 
called Bond van Adverteerders, B.v.A. for short. Our father's 
job was to seek new members for the B.v.A. and to try and get 
the correct information from the newspapers and magazines, all 
over the country. 

This meant that he had to travel a lot and occasionally had to 
stay away from home a few days, when he was in the upper North 
or South of the country. Of course all travel was done by public 
transportation. But mostly he would try to be home for dinner 
in the evening. I remember that often, when dinner was ready and 
he wasn't home yet, our mother would sit down at the piano, take 
the books with songs we knew - and we had many of those books- 
and then the four of us would sing until he came in. 

After the hotels were gone, our father became stationed mostly 
in the office of the B.v.A. in Amsterdam. It was located on the 
topfloor of a beautiful house at the Herengracht. During the 
hungerwinter he would go to the office only once a week, on his 
bike. After the war he became Director of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the B.v.A. He liked the work, the Bond flourished 
and he made many friends. He also started setting codes for 
advertising - the messages should be fair and true - and made 
international contacts with comparable associations all over 
Europe. This resulted in the fifties and early sixties in 
several trips throughout Europe, even to Israel. He always took 
our mother with him to these international meetings, and they 
really enjoyed seeing different countries and meeting people. 

When the three of us had left home and only Pieter was there, 
our mother started taking Italian lessons, and she kept doing 
that until her health gave out. She always functioned as a 
translator for the ladies' tours during the international 
meetings . 
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They also bought a little car, I think it was in 1954, an Opel 
and the first one since they had to sell the T-Ford in 1929. 
In Holland it is rather difficult to get a driver's license, 
because the rules are very strict, and most of the candidates 
have to take the test several times before they pass. So did 
our father, but not our mother - she passed the test the very 
first time she tried it, and, of course, was very proud! 

In 1961 our father retired and both our parents were looking for- 
ward to a happy and quiet old age together. However, one year 
later our mother had her first stroke, a heavy one, and many less 
severe ones would follow. She recovered reasonably well from the 
first one, but had to live like a hothouse plant. Tired of the 
harsh weather in Zandvoort they moved after a few years to Apel- 
doorn where Annelies had settled with her husband Harro Boersma 
and their family. In 1971 they came back to Bentveld, near Zand- 
voort to live in a home for the elderly. Our mother died in 
1973, 67 years old and completely worn out. Our father, very 
lonely after her death, died four years later, shortly before 
his 81st birthday. 

In the peroid 1944-1945 Jaap was ill several times, sometimes 
seriously. He once developped pneumonia, which at that time 
was really life threatening. Luckily a new medicine was avai- 
lable, some kind of sulpha tablets, which got him through. But 
obviously, with the hungerwinter coming on, the circumstances 
for complete recovery were far from ideal. Right after the war 
ended he was so thin and weak that our family doctor came up 
with a plan to send him to healthier regions. With help from 
a vicar in Switzerland, who, as a young man, had stayed in hotel 
Noordzee, and a church in Haarlem of the same denomination, and 
also the Red Cross Organisation, Jaap was placed in a group of 
undernourished children that was going to Arcegno, a little town 
near Lugano in Switzerland. They were going to stay in a Pesta- 
lozzi-village near that town. 

Mr Pestalozzi was, about 100 years ago, a Swiss philantropist, 
who erected several village-like camps on lovely and healthy 
sites in the Alps, on behalf of the poor children in the Swiss 
cities. They were sent there for summerholidays to breathe clean 
air and be properly fed. 

Jaap went to this village in the spring of 1946, stayed there 
for three months and had a really marvelous time. It was then 
and there that he started writing letters, and already at that 
age, 12 years, he was a very good writer, observing many things 
with fine humor, having for his age a remarkably good use of the 
language. When at last he came back it was at first a big disap- 
pointment. I remember my mother nearly in tears because of how bad 
he looked and how tired. But that was no wonder, the journey took 
nearly 2 days because the railway system was far from back to 
normal. But after a week it was clear that he was healthier than 
ever before. 
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Although Jaap had lived in Arcegno with this group of boys for 
3 months very intensely, he never afterwards had contact with any 
of them until a few years ago, when some of them organized a 
reunion in Holland, which he could not attend. But one year later 
there was a large reunion in Arcegno, which he attended with Miggy 
and Rosie, and which was a big succes. They also visited the camp- 
nurse, now a doctor's wife in Bern, which was appreciated very 
much by both sides. 

After primary school Jaap went to -a grammarschool of the same 
type our father attended, with emphasis on bookkeeping, languages 
and literature. In the summerholidays between the 4th and 5th 
grade he went to Bayonne in the Southwest of France, as part of 
an international program for students to perform charitable work 
in helping people build houses, roads and so on. It was there 
that he met Miggy, or Mary Maud Bryson, for the first time. 
(Who said something about our parents marrying their first love?) 

He finished grammarschool in 1953, when he was 19 years old. 
In February of that year there was a desastrous flooding in 
Zeeland, in the Southwest of Holland. Nearly 2000 people died and 
the whole country was concentrated on sending help. So was Jaap. 
He went to school (he said) on the morning after the flooding, 
boarded a bus that was standing near the school to pick up young 
men to fill and carry sandbags in Zeeland, and off he was. 
He telephoned later that day to tell our mother that he would 
stay away for a few days. After nearly a week he came home, 
completely at the end of his tethers, both physically and psycho- 
logically. After he had done his duty in filling sandbags for a 
few days, he had joined rescuers in a rowingboat and rowed around 
in the flooded area's from dawn till dark, looking for bodies. His 
worst find was the body of a young woman with a little baby still 
clutched in her arms. It took him some time before he got back to 
normal and was able to go back to school to prepare for his 
finals. 

After grammarschool he was drafted into the array, which at that 
time took 2 years. He became an officer, and looked very good in 
his uniform. When in the last term he was transferred to train 
Green Berets, his real character surfaced; he was sent back to his 
former regiment after, during a trainingmarch, he had refused to 
whip a soldier in order to get him going again after he had col- 
lapsed for the third time. Jaap was too human for this type of 
training. .. .Honi soit qu'il mal y pense. 

When he got out of the service his real life began. He got a job 
with the Royal Interocean Lines and was sent to Argentina. But it 
is not for me to write about that, because I already had a life 
of my own and could not follow Jaap's doings as close as I'm sure 
Miggy could. After all, she had known him for several years by 
then, and I do hope she will eventually take over from here when 
she writes her own autobiography. 
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I think there is one subject left now about which to write, a 

very important subject of which I am absolutely certain that 

Jaap would have wanted me to write about. 

It is about the role music has played in his life, and I can 

only tell what I know about it, which is definitely worth 

mentioning. 

He had a remarkable memory for everything he saw and read, but 
above all for what he heard. 

As a toddler he always sang softly to himself when playing with 
his toys or whatever he was doing. I remember one evening when at 
dinner our mother told our father that that morning she heard 
him sing the theme of the 3rd movement of Mendelssohn's Italian 
Symphony, which had been on the radio the previous day. Jaap must 
have been 4 or 5 years old then. A short time later we went on a 
fairly traditional trip to Amsterdam during the Christmas holiday. 
We usually did a bit of shopping in the morning, went to a chil- 
dren's show or to the zoo in the afternoon and had dinner in a 
restaurant where an orchestra was playing. The day after this 
particular occasion Jaap was trying to sing Mozart's overure to 
The Abduction from the Seraglio; the orchestra had played it the 
day before in the restaurant, and he knew what he was trying 
to sing. 
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After the failure on the violin he decided he would try the 
clarinet, byt our mother said 'we are not going to pay for expen- 
sive lessons when we do not know if you will practise properly, 
so you'd better try it first in the local wind orchestra'. Which 
he did. He was given an old instrument there, the local plumber 
taught him how to play and soon he joined the band whenever there 
was 'work', like marching on the Queen's birthday. After a few 
years he got his own instrument and proper lessons and in a short 
time he was able to play music like the Mozart concerto and the 
clarinetquartet. In the meantime we had moved back to the Boule- 
vard; and often, on beautiful summerdays, he would play together 
with Dixieland music which he played on his recordplayer , and 
enjoy himself immensely. Not only himself but also, because of 
the open window, the people strolling on the Boulevard. Often 
several couples would start dancing. 

Later on he became a devoted listener of classical music, of 
which he became a real connaisseur. His taste ranged very wide 
and he could listen to all kinds of music at all moments of the 
day. Also he always enjoyed the live music which his children 
produced in the house. 



Music, and then especially classical music, has been an intricate 
part of his life, without which he could not have lived the way 
he lived. 



APPENDIX 
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swift quota 



THE NETHERLANDS 1939-1945 



The real war, for us, did not start until May 10th 1940, a good 
eight months after the official outbreak of World War 2. 

I should, in this talk, really go back a bit in time to give 
the events more perspective. The official History of the last 
World War and Holland starts in 1896! 

In the 1914-1918 war Holland had succeeded in remaining neutral, 
not just in deeds but also in mentality - remember that, as a 
result of the Boer War, in which the Dutch gave strong support 
to the Boers, there was a strong anti-English sentiment in the 
Country. 

The Dutch decided in the twenties and thirties that in case of 
further conflict Holland would again remain neutral. It did not 
quite work out like that. 

Like other countries, Holland suffered badly in the great depres- 
sion. Government was weak and undecisive. The arrival of Hitler 
in Germany did not strike every Dutchman with horror. A national 
socialist movement was formed in Holland in 1933 and this en- 
joyed much support throughout the years 1934/1939, but, in the 
later years, many people began to see the light and resigned. 
In simple terms, many people in Holland were impressed with the 
way Hitler attacked the economic problems in Germany. Equally 
many people were appalled and frightened by the stories coming 
from the increasing flow of refugees which passed through Holland 
on their way to America, or settling in Holland. 

By that time it was too late to make dramatic changes in the 
defense budgets. 'Not a man, not a penny more for arms' were the 
slogans and instead of CND-badges, one wore a badge showing a 
broken rifle. 



Of course, no one knew that for several years the Germans had 
been working on plans for the annexation, as they called it, of 
Holland, Belgium and France. Every country would fulfill a role, 
and, sad to say, the Germans looked upon us as being the most 
pro-German nation and would thus be treated as favoured cousins, 
almost on a level with the Germans themselves. 

After the outbreak of the war, in September '39 it became a 
matter of waiting anxiously, hoping in vain that our neutrality 
would be respected. 
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It was difficult. Both Britain and Germany accused us of exploi- 
ting our position to favour the other side. Germany was most 
anxious to keep the flow of raw materials (ore and minerals, 
oil etc.) flowing through Rotterdam and up the Rhine. Britain 
stopped our merchandvessels in the English Channel and insisted 
on searching them thoroughly. In the spring of '40 the German 
S.S. engineerd a provocative incident on the Dutch border which 
tried to prove that the British intelligence service had pene- 
trated the Dutch army and policeforces. Compared with them, we 
were total amateurs. 

This period came abruptly to an end on a glorious Spring Sunday- 
morning, May 10th when the German army crossed the border and 
paratroopers were dropped near Rotterdam and various airbases. 
We had no tanks, no heavy artillery, no anti aircraft, a small 
professional army, ill equipped, and 6 modern fighters. Much 
heavy artillery and tanks had been on order, from Krupp in Essen. 
The Germans decided to make a bit of a show over the delivery 
of the same. 

In fact, the Dutch army fought tenaciously for four days. The 
delay was caused by serious mistakes made by the German High 
Command which had thought that the reserve team would be suffi- 
cient and that not much motorized material was required. This 
war was fought basically on foot, with horses, carts, and 
bicycles as means of transport. 

After 3 days, their patience was exhausted and Goering ordered 
his Luftwaffe to flatten Rotterdam, both Port and civilian 
quarters. It should not have come as a surprise after Warsaw, 
Finland or Guernica, but the Dutch were stunned. An ultimatum 
followed swiftly: ' surrender or we'll do Amsterdam tomorrow'. 
The Queen and her family together with the Cabinet left the 
Hook of Holland on a destroyer just in time and we surrendered. 

My main memories of those days are the sight of my father who 
was head of the civil defense in out village, cycling round the 
village in his black 3-piece suit plus helmet and revolver, 
arresting all known German sympathizers. He had just completed 
his task when we surrendered and the next day they were released 
again. 

For those who don't know it, Zandvoort, my village, was a bit 
like Colwyn Bay. A small seaside resort where people came from 
all over Holland or further afield to spend the summerholidays. 
My parents managed two large hotels on behalf of ray father's 
family. We lived in one of the hotels. I was born there and re- 
mained until the middle of the war. Because Zandvoort is only 
5 miles south of the port of Ymuiden, which served Amsterdam, 
there was much activity in the air and on the sea and we had a 
vantageviewpoint from the roof of the hotel. It was a horrific 
spectacle. German Bombers trying to sink any Dutch ship trying 
to leave the port. Dutch warships and our few fighters trying to 
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shoot down the bombers. To be honest, I could not grasp the enor- 
mity but saw the emotional effect it had on my parents so I cried 
in sympathy when a plane fell out of the sky in a plume of smoke. 

And then they came, in the early evening of the 14th. Marching, 
dirty, unshaven and flaked out. They commandeered the hotels, 
emptied the winecellars and celebrated. As in films, years later, 
they carried stick handgrenades in their boots and machinegun 
bandoliers crisscrossing their shoulders. They had fought and 
marched 120 miles in 4 days. We also had to take in about 30 
horses which pulled the mobile kitchen and the bagage trains. 
Fortunately the hotels were equipped with garages big enough. 

They left the next day, on their way south. Peace returned in 
a military sense. We set about redecorating the hotels from top 
to bottom and opened again. Then came the next blow. We were 
ordered by the Luftwaffe to keep 6 rooms permanently free for 
pilots based at Schiphol airport who would come on short leave. 
We feared that this would kill the trade but were told that it 
was either that or total closure. So we accepted and that was 
the first principle jettisoned. 

If the Germans had a genius somewhere, it was in the fact that 
all the thousands of decisions which they imposed on our country 
were individually never so repulsive that they could cause a 
complete revolt, but they had a ratched effect, like a crocodile 
clamp. A little at a time and always in the same direction. 
Anyway, as I have already said, they had high hopes for us and 
tried to be friendly. 

Back to the Luftwaffe. I take this episode, which lasted only 
during the summer of 1940 because it was so painful. The German 
f ighterpilots were very unlike R.A.F.in many ways . No signs of 
boisterous living, no handlebar moustaches. What they did share 
with the R.A.F. was their feeling of elitism and loathing of 
politicians. Most of them were either graduates or students who 
felt that they could not opt out of the war and in that case it 
was better to fly a Messerschmidt and use your skills than walk 
to Russia. And already in this early stage, most of them felt that 
they were fighting the wrong war, that they would not survive it 
and that they were fighting for a raving lunatic, surrounded by 
gangsters. They were right in every sense. A few years later, 
one of them who had become very friendly with the family, called 
on us and said that he was the only survivor of the 40 or so 
pilots that had stayed with us that summer. We had a very decent 
piano in the main lounge in those days and several of the pilots 
were good musicians - as were my parents, and I can still see and 
hear them. My father playing the cello, my mother piano and 
Germans with violins, playing some Mozart or Haydn. 
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The prosecution of the Jews was of course something one noticed 
too. Initially, the yellow star. The boy I was so friendly with 
who lived next door and who suddenly disappeared one day with 
his parents. The gradual restrictions to the Jews, no admittance 
to parks, trains, trams or busses, theatres, concerts, cinema's 
or allowed to work on their professions. When the war broke out, 
there were 110.000 Jews living in Amsterdam, one-sixth of the 
entire population of 600.000. Of these no more than 5000 sur- 
vived the war. And it all went so smoothly. First the Germans 
asked the Jews to organise themselves and create a Jewish Council. 
Then a register was drawn up of all 100% Jews and 50% Jews. Lists 
of those with Dutch nationality, other nationality. And when they 
were ready they told the Jewish Council that 500 families would 
have to prepare themselves for resettlement in the "East". 
Assembly to be in a large theatre in Amsterdam. Date & time were 
stated. Anyone not appearing would be arrested and punished. The 
whole affair was handled by Dutch police and they were taken 
away in Dutch trains, operated by Dutch Railway drivers. And this 
went on, week after week. Were we blind, did we accept it without 
a murmur? Not quite. It was the union of Amsterdam dockworkers, 
very militant but no links with the Jews, who felt that a stand 
had to be made and they called for a general strike which was 
succesfull. The German response was swift and brutal. 

Was there no resistance; so beloved and honoured as in other 
countries? Yes there was, widespread but ill organised and power- 
less. Right from the start many people felt that the Germans 
should be resisted where-ever possible. I recall the comments, 
once made by the Director of Philips in France during the war, 
who himself played a large part in the French resistance. He 
said that by and by the resistance came from three sectors. Those 
with strong political feelings, i.e. the Communists, those with 
strong religious feelings, i.e. the extreme Protestants, and 
thirdly - Psychopaths. 

But for the ordinary man in the street, with a family the risks 
were very substantial. The Germans were quite ruthless. In May '40 
they had immediately arrested several hundred so called prominent 
people. Managing Directors, leading professors, a few aristocrats, 
some politicians and these were held as a bargaining counter. 
For every German soldier or policeman killed, they would shoot 10 
hostages and they did. Alternatively, they might burn down a 
street of houses if a soldier was killed there. These measures 
meant that not everybody was anxious for the resistance to have a 
go and take potshots at notorious S.S. or Gestapo men. 

Obviously, the universities closed down first. Rotary and the 
Scout movement were forbidden, the Germans made full use of their 
sympathizers, the N.S.B. or blackshirts in keeping public order 
but never gave them the authority they craved. Instead they were 
encouraged to enlist in the German Army and fight in Russia, which 
many did. 
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The Dutch economy was turned completely in the direction of 
Germany. Having to provide rawmaterials and finished products. 
Also food became scarce because of enforced exports. Hundreds of 
Germans were put into Dutch factories as inspectors or overseers 
to prevent sabotage. 

Some young men escaped to England and were gathered in Dutch re- 
giments ( one was formed and trained in Congleton) others were 
trained as special agents and dropped over Holland. I am not 
over cynical if I say that the war effort by the Dutch Government 
in exile in London was a disaster. 

Unfortunately, the German 'Abwehr", their M.I. 6 was very efficient 
and professional, whilst in London, the Dutch did not trust the 
British S.I.S. and S.O.E. and vice versa and both had good 
reasons. For over a year the Germans were able to impersonate the 
Dutch agents who were dropped - immediately arrested, interrogated 
tortured, shot. 

In the autumn of 1943 we were forced to leave the village. The 
Germans had decided that IF the Allies decided to land in Zand- 
voort, they should have to negotiate half a mile of flat land 
after leaving the beach so everything standing there had to be 
destroyed. This was done, cheerfully, by Dutch labourers, pleased 
with the wages and the extra ration and cigarettes, (the firm 
which built the famous U-boat pens in Ymuiden with 18 feet thick 
concrete roof is today one of my firms competitors in mineral 
processing. ) 

We went to Haarlem. School became difficult to maintain because 
I would spend so much time queuing for food or sawing wood. We 
had no fuel, no gas, no electricity. Only the water, thank, good- 
ness, was never cut off. * 

We provided some light at home by mounting a bicycle dynamo on a 
Singer treadle sewing machine which would just about light three 
6 volt lamps if you pedalled hard. My sisters and I would take 
turns but since, at the age of 10, I was the most useless member 
of the family I did more of it than anyone else. Years later, 
my father recalled, emotionally, how he would be standing in the 
kitchen, trying to do something and the light would feint away and 
he would swear loudly at me:' Damn it boy, pedal!!!' and then, 
when he saw me sitting there, in the dark, totally exhausted and 

* After the Battle of Arnhem, sept. '44, things really got bad. 
Schools were mostly closed, we used to go once a week for one hour 
dressed as warm as we could because there was no heating. Most of 
the schoolbuildings were occupied by the Germans, so the buildings 
that were available yet, sometimes even empty villa's, were shared 
by several schools. We brought in the homework we had done and 
received a set of new tasks that had to be done at home. 
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weak with hunger, he would feel totally sick with remorse but 
could not show it. 

We would go out together, with a handcart and try to saw down 
big trees, with a 12' crosscut saw. After all there was plenty 
of time. We lived near a railway and although access was strict- 
ly forbidden (in case of threatened sabotage) I remember on day, 
when there was great commotion. Everyone was hurrying towards 
the railwayline. Some people were busy with pickaxes and crowbars 
removing the sleepers from the track of a siding line. We joined 
in, that is me and ray two sisters, then aged 15 and 17. Everyone 
marked one or more sleepers. We worked like the clappers and by 
the end of the afternoon we had six 8 foot sleepers. Then came the 
job of dragging them home but we managed that too and it meant 
fuel for several weeks. The wood burned so beautiful, in contrast 
with the wood we got from the parks and forests, which was inva- 
riably too fresh to burn properly. * 

I must not forget to mention Arnhem because it was, in many ways, 
one of the most important landmarks during the war. It was of 
course an unforgettable sight all these planes coming over. One 
saw things that I have never seen again and nowadays when, on a 
clear day with a blue sky, you see a white plume of vapour with a 
bit of silver at the tip of it I think of the squadrons of 
bombers, mainly American Flying Fortresses, flying over, in broad 
daylight at a height of 25000 feet, in very close formation, 
usually diamond pattern, about 48 of them I think, very close to- 
gether they were and, by todays standards, very slowly of course 
and you could hear the throbbing of the engines. It's as well 
that the jet engine was invented because even nowadays, when, in 
the middle of the night, here, you can hear the post office Dakota 
on its way from Luton to Liverpool, the sound of the engines is so 
reminiscent and of foreboding. 

Arnhem - I am inclined to say that historians over here and in 
The States are being too critical. It so nearly came off and the 
bravery shown by the troops was incredible. Straight flying in 
those days was dangerous enough, but to be towed in a plywood 
crate which they said was a glider... Of course, when it failed, 
the backlash and disappointment was appalling. Of course we knew 
that the war was going to be won by the Allies, eventually, but 
how long? and how long could we last out? 



* This was right before curfew, and we pooled with the sons of our 
neighbours, including our cousins, who otherwise hardly ventured 
outside their houses in those days because of the razzia's. 
We, girls and Jaap, did the work on the spot, and the young men 
carried them to our respective houses, 2 men for one sleeper, 
because they were very heavy indeed. 
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The winters of 1940/41 and 1941/42 were ferociously cold, the 
next two were average. 44/45 was again fairly cold but a 
winter like the earlier ones or the 46/47 would have finished 
most of us. 

Most people tried to enlarge their rations by making trips to the 
farming areas in the North, like Friesland. Money was more or less 
useless, one bartered, mainly against jewellery, gold or other 
valuables. Times like these bring out the best and the worst in 
mankind and this was no exception. These trips were made on foot, 
that is, walking for one or two days with a handcart, or on bikes, 
but since proper tyres had been unavailable for several years, one 
had either solid compound tyres, or wooden tyres and yours truly 
managed for several months on a bike without any tyres riding on 
the wheelsrims - which was quite hairy - until one sad day, all 
spokes gave way at the same time. 

In our family, my father and sisters made several of these trips. 
Those were about the darkest days in terms of anxiety. There were 
curfews, roadblocks, and the danger of being shot by marauding 
Allied planes which would attack anything that looked like a 
German convoy. 

These 'hungertrips' as they were called literally made the diffe- 
rence between life and starvation. Even if the yield was no more 
than a bag" of potatoes and a stone ofi wheat and a few pounds of 
butter. It meant that our family could exist for another few 
weeks. 

My younger brother was born in June 1944. Not a good moment. A few 
years ago I found a diary which my mother had kept since his birth 
and going right through that final year of the war. 
She gives an immensely poignant account of the day in the early 
autumn when news reached her that there was going to be another 
savage cut in the official rationing and on the same day she 
found that she was unable to feed him any longer herself and- 
suddenly all her courage and determination left her - and then, 
from an unexpected quarter someone dropped in with 6 bottles of 
concentrated babymilk - and you carry on. 

Religion became very meaningful in those days. The role of the 
church became that of Social Services department, Citizen advice 
bureau and everything else you can imagine. Many vicars became 
unwilling heroes - usually quietly so. There was no point stan- 
ding in the pulpit, preaching an anti German sermon. If you did 
the Gestapo would have you in a concentration camp in no time. 

It was good to belong to a community in those days, or to have 
good neighbours or lots of relations. To get through the dark 
evenings that last winter we got together with 3 or 4 neighbours 
in one house each evening. It meant that we needed only one hea- 
ted room and one candle, instead of four. We told stories, some- 
one would read aloud, we made a lot of music and we sang. And then 
at ten, after curfew, we would creep back to our own house. 
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As a child, you get of course a totally different perspective of 
the situation. I never suffered from the anxiety and worries for 
the future which my parents had. I had total trust in their abi- 
lity to cope with the situation. 

To illustrate this point, and to indicate that amidst it all, 
there were still some gaps in my education, when my mother told 
me in May 194A that I was due to have a baby brother or sister in 
the next few weeks I got terribly excited. I asked her 'please, 
Mum, can I tell Dad, I'll bet he'll be surprised!!!' 

The last days of the war were of course chaotic and in that sense, 
the liberation came as no surprise. Again it was in May and on the 
evening of the 4th at about 8 o'clock, it was still light, one man 
in our street, who had a clandestine radio, ran out into the 
street screaming' it's over, it's over'. Within minutes flags were 
coming out. Idiotic, to see suddenly the old red white and blue- 
not shown for 5 years, coming out again. 

I was five feet 4 inches tall and weighed just under five stones. 



I have left out an awful lot but I will leave it at this. 



Letter from Charles Boissevain in April 1987 



Dear Mrs. Joustra, 

To read about Jaap's death, in the newspaper, gave me a shock. 
We were of the same age and I had always in mind to see him again 
sometime sooner or later. 

I heard from Piet about the difficult last year Jaap and all of 
you must have had. I send you my thoughts of sorrow and grief. 

The common roots of Jaap and me are from long long ago. 
We lived, six years old, in Zandvoort at the boulevard at the 
seashore, our elder sisters went to the same school -some 10 
miles on a bicycle and back- and so did Jaap and I, to the 
primary school. During the war we had to move because of the 
"Atlantic Wall" being built by the Germans against an invasion 
by the Allied forces. We went to different addresses and schools. 

I do not remember much about his or mine first years at school. 
When- asked, I should say he was better in Dutch football (soccer) 
and drawing and behaviour, but that was an easy game to win. 
He was more in the middle of a couple of friends, with that kind 
smile of his. And of course he was much longer and more of a 
heavy weight than I, which is very important at that age. 

After the war the Joustra' s went back to Zandvoort and lived in 
a new house more or less exactly on the same spot where our house 
stood before it was destroyed. We used to go there for swimmimg, 
as our family had the habit, from before the war, of swimmimg just 
there and not any other place on the long beach. We lived some 
4 miles away and always came by bicycle, with the dog even running 
faster and more. Before or rather after the swimmimg there was a 
lot of small talk, especially by the mothers, who liked talking. 

Afterwards the children went their own way. Jaap's sisters married 
and so did he - much sooner than I, my children being 17 and 14 
and 14, though not being twins; three daughters. 
By the way, I have a twinsister, who lives in Israel as a nurse, 
with hjfi-band and children. I had the impression that Jaap and she 
not disliked each other, though they were too young to realize.. 

It must have been a long time since I have seen Jaap, but I have 
his picture in my mind - could even draw him if I could draw at 
all. I still remember- a futile thing, as souvenirs often are - 
how Jaap told me about traveling to his work more than an hour, 
even one and a half, this being normal in England. Well, in one 
hour and a half I am in Germany or in Belgium near France. My work 
is at a 5 to 10 minutes bicycle distance (insurance company called 
Aegon) . 

You will miss your husband, father of your children and companion. 
Truly yours, was signed: Charles Boissevain 



